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and Labour Parties and Unions as "social fascists'5 and the
worst enemies of the workers. The Trade Union malcontents
tended to fall back on a virtual Syndicalism, relying on industrial
action and Union reform, and treating their political colleagues
with contempt. The politicians were still mostly organized in
the I.L.P., which was MacDonald's own sponsor: though its
discontent with his behaviour was obvious, he retained suffi-
cient influence to prevent the Party as a whole forming a centre
of opposition to him. Until the various opponents could find
a common point of unity his reign would go on.

CHAPTER XLIV
THE GENERAL STRIKE AND AFTER
LESS than a month after the fall of the Labour Government,
a first step was taken in opposition to the clique who had led
to defeat. The British Labour movement has continually
swung to and fro between the attractions of political and
industrial action. It was natural now to turn to the newly-
organized General Council of the Trades Union Congress,
which had never yet had an opportunity to show what it could
do. It was in the mood to exercise its powers, and Fred
Bramley, who had succeeded the aged C. W. Bowerman as
Secretary, was showing energy and competence unsuspected
when he had been an officer of the small Furnishing Trades
Association. He was ably supported by a Left triumvirate
who gained temporary fame, A. B. Swales of the Engineers,
A. A. Purcell of the Furnishing Trades, and George Hicks of
the A.U.B.T.W. (Bricklayers). The Miners' Secretary,
A. J. Cook, though not a member of the Council, wielded
enormous influence by his passionate oratory. Words poured
from him in a flood: the most powerful speaker in the Labour
movement since Torn Mann, he swayed his audiences not by
studied eloquence nor by argument, but by his own flaming
conviction and patent devotion. The Council's first step was
peculiarly offensive to the politicians: it was to form a joint